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Current reports of literacy rates in Australia indicate an ongoing 
gap in literacy skills between Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
Australian adults, at a time when the literacy demands of work 
and life are increasing. There are many perspectives on what are 
the literacy needs of Indigenous adults, from the perspectives of 
community members themselves to the relatively under-researched 
perspective of literacy practitioners. This paper provides the 
insights, experiences and recommendations from adult literacy 
practitioners who work with adult Indigenous learners in 
communities across Australia. Focus group interviews, using an 
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online synchronous platform, were used to elicit views about the 
literacy needs of Indigenous adults in communities and the successes 
in and barriers to meeting those needs. The practitioners also shared 
their views on the use of technology in literacy learning. Together, 
these views can inform future directions in curriculum design and 
teaching approaches for community-based Indigenous adult literacy 
education. 


Introduction 

In 2006, the Australian Census indicated that 19.4% of Indigenous 
adults had completed high school (Year 12) compared with 44.9% of 
non-Indigenous adults (Australian Bureau of Statistics 2006). For 
this statistic, adults are defined as people aged 15 years or over in 
2006. Since Year 12 attainment is now considerably more common 
among young Australian adults than a decade or two ago, and since 
Australia’s non-Indigenous population is aging much faster than the 
Indigenous population, data on younger adults are also relevant. The 
results of recent rounds of the Program for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) highlight the continuing over-representation 
of Indigenous 15 year olds among Australian 15 year olds with the 
lowest literacy levels. The PISA data also point to the importance 
of taking into account socio-economic status and home location in 
understanding educational attainment among young Indigenous 
adults in Australia. As noted by Masters (2007) in his analysis of 
the 2006 PISA results, ‘approximately 40 per cent of Indigenous 
students, 26 per cent of students living in remote parts of Australia 
and 23 per cent of students from the lowest socio-economic quartile 
are considered by the OECD to be “at risk’”. 

Disparities between educational outcomes for Indigenous compared 
with non-Indigenous people are not confined to Australia. In 
international data, there is a greater disparity in educational 
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attainment between Indigenous and non-Indigenous people than 
between males and females, or between locations of residence 
(UNESCO-OREALC 2007, cited in UNESCO 2008: 62). To sharpen 
awareness of the need for increased adult literacy, UNESCO called 
in 2000 at the World Education Forum in Dakar for a 50% increase 
in adult literacy levels by 2015, particularly to improve the position 
of women and to allow access to basic and continuing education for 
adults. This goal may now not be met following the impacts of the 
current global recession on developing countries (UNESCO 2010). 

The gap between Indigenous and non-Indigenous adults in Australia, 
in educational attainment and in literacy, is lived out within contexts 
that lack appropriate employment and training opportunities for 
many Indigenous people. This employment and training issue has 
been discussed by Krai and Schwab (2003), Eady (2004) and Greenall 
(2005), and has prompted government officials and agencies to seek 
solutions or improvements. In the literature, however, the views of a 
key partner in the literacy movement, the literacy practitioner, have 
not generally been a focus of research. 

Indigenous literacy 

The view of many Indigenous groups is that they should be included 
at the onset of any discussions around literacy concerns and should 
be asked what literacy means to their community and what aspects 
of literacy are important to their language group. Indigenous 
communities tend to place an intrinsic and collective value on 
education which is woven into the present and future needs of their 
people. Battiste (2008: 176) writes: 

Aboriginal scholars and writers have recognized that education 
is the key matrix of all disciplinary and professional knowledge 
and central to alleviating poverty in Aboriginal communities. 

Congruent with Indigenous learning perspectives, literacy in 
Indigenous communities tends to be viewed as a process and not as 
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a final outcome. Incorporating various learning styles, Indigenous 
literacy is viewed as a multi-faceted progression which develops 
throughout an individual’s lifespan (Antone et al. 2002, Donovan 
2007, George 1997, McMullen & Rohrbach 2003, NADC 2002). In 
Indigenous communities, increasing one’s literacy skills tends to be 
recognised as more than a means to increasing one’s education and 
obtaining viable employment. Indigenous perspectives on literacy 
encompass a broader perspective which includes the objective of 
striving to maintain cultural identity, preserving language and 
achieving self-determination (Antone et al. 2002, Battiste 2008, Krai 
& Schawb 2004, NADC 2002, Paulsen 2003). For many Indigenous 
people, ‘your embodiment in time and place, and your language— 
your stories, place names and species names, songs, designs, dances, 
gestures etc.—together produce your identity’ (Christie 2005: 2). 

All these aspects referred to by Christie (2005) reflect a wholistic 
interpretation of literacy. 

Well respected and recognised Indigenous Elders and teachers have 
attempted to define Indigenous literacy. Seen as more than acquiring 
skills to get a better job or to obtain higher education, literacy is 
recognised by some in Indigenous communities as a multi-faceted 
process, essential to maintaining culture and language (Antone et al. 
2002). Priscilla George/Ningwakwe describes Indigenous literacy: 

Indigenous literacy is a tool, which empowers the spirit of 
Indigenous people. Indigenous literacy services recognize 
and affirm the unique cultures of Indigenous Peoples and 
the interconnectedness of all aspects of creation. As part of a 
life-long path of learning, Indigenous literacy contributes to 
the development of self-knowledge and critical thinking. It 
is a continuum of skills that encompasses reading, writing, 
numeracy, speaking, good study habits and communication in 
other forms of language as needed. Based on the experience, 
abilities and goals of learners, Indigenous literacy fosters and 
promotes achievement and a sense of purpose, which are both 
central to self-determination (George 1997: 6). 
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Similarly, ways in which Indigenous literacy has been supported, 
reflect culturally influenced assumptions. For example, current 
models of distance education being implemented for Indigenous 
learners are largely representative of the technology, heritage and 
scholastic traditions of the developed Western nations, and lack 
culturally appropriate learning components which have been proven a 
factor to the success of adult learning (AISR 2006, Ramanujam 2002, 
Sawyer 2004, Young et al. 2005). Ramanujam (2002: 37) cautions 
against blindly copying Western models of distance education rather 
than recreating Indigenous models, which ‘will have greater relevance 
and strength than the copied or adopted models’. Prototypes based 
on Western middle-class ideals and standards where the curriculum 
and learning objectives emphasise the acquisition of workplace skills 
and appropriate literacy levels related to personal success and status 
in mainstream society are often rejected in Indigenous communities 
(Taylor 1997). 

While community views of Indigenous literacy are in evidence in 
the research literature, representation of the views of adult literacy 
practitioners is scant (George 1997). As part of a wider study into the 
use of synchronous learning technologies to support literacy needs 
of adult Indigenous learners (Eady, Herrington & Jones 2009), the 
researchers sought to determine this perspective—that is, to answer 
the questions: What do literacy practitioners perceive to be the 
literacy needs in Indigenous communities? How might the use of 
computer and information technology assist in meeting these needs? 

Methodology 

In addressing the problem of the under-representation of the 
perspective of literacy practitioners who work with Indigenous 
communities, the researchers thought it important to consult with 
literacy practitioners who have a common thread of working with 
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Indigenous adult literacy learners and who work in various locations 
around Australia. The questions to participants were: 

1. Questions related to your career: 

a. What is your job title? 

b. How many years have you been in this capacity? 

c. What are your qualifications? 

d. What are your main interests in working with Indigenous 
communities? 

2. What do you perceive to be some of the literacy needs in 
Indigenous communities? 

3. What are some of the ways that you have been able to work with 
community members to meet these needs? 

4. Have you ever used computer technology to work with your 
learners? 

a. If so, what technology, how successful was it and would you 
use it again? 

5. How do you feel that computer technology can change the way we 
support Indigenous learners? 

An online focus group methodology was selected for initial 
consultation as it suits the involvement of individuals from many 
different geographical areas (Anderson & Kanuka 2003). The internet 
also enables such research to be done in a cost-effective manner. 
Asynchronous and synchronous tools are available and because 
of the variability of the tools themselves, it is difficult to make 
generalisations about them (Anderson & Kanuka, 2003). 

The predominant forms of focus groups have been text-based 
(Anderson & Kanuka 2003), meaning that discussion takes place by 
means of entering text. This happens over time, where one participant 
posts an entry and hours or days later other participants will respond 
(asynchronously) or in a forum where live time discussion through 
text-based means takes place with immediate feedback and real time 
exchange (synchronously). 
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However, now with the ever-growing internet and capacity for high 
speed broadband, there are increasing opportunities for natural forms 
of communication over the internet (Anderson & Kanuka 2003). 
Programs that can be used in these situations allow for audio-and 
video-based opportunities that can be accessed by the participant 
in the form of down-streamed past events that have been recorded 
and can be replayed (asynchronous), or interactive sessions, where 
participants can converse with one another, receive immediate 
feedback and also see each other in real time during the online 
sessions (synchronous). 

For the purpose of the online collaboration with literacy practitioners, 
the researchers opted to use iVocalize. iVocalize was used as a 
synchronous platform tool, however, sessions can be recorded 
for asynchronous use as well. The online focus group lasted 
approximately 90 minutes. The participants were asked a variety of 
questions and took turns responding to each other’s comments. These 
questions were presented on PowerPoint slides for the participants, 
within the online session. The online focus group was recorded and 
then transcribed. The transcriptions were then read through and a 
research journal created, using coding to identify common categories 
between and amongst the participant responses and observations 
(Marlow 2005, Ryan & Bernard 2000, Stake 2000). The relationships 
between the identified categories resulted in the formation of themes, 
which, when combined and placed in order of predominance, lead to 
categories. These categories were reflected upon in combination with 
the reviewed literature, and Indigenous community members’ views 
(see Eady, in prep.), which together provided the guiding principles of 
the research. 
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The primary goal in the analysis was to make sense of the data 
and find commonalities of meaning behind the data collected as a 
thorough and organized system of analysing the data is important to 
ensure validity of the study (Marlow 2005, Ryan & Bernard 2000, 
Stake 2000). The transcription of data collected was shared with 
participants to ensure accuracy, and reviews of the analysis ensured 
minimal researcher bias. 

Results and discussion 

The results for each focus group question are discussed below each 
question and transcribed interview data are provided where relevant 
to highlight particular aspects. The interview data have been coded. 
Each of the participants was given a pseudonym and the online group 
was coded OPFG (Online Practitioner Focus Group). The date was 
also recorded behind each entry in a day/month format. 

1. Career-related questions (job title, years in this capacity, qualifications, 
and main interests in working with Indigenous communities?) 

In discussing career-related issues, practitioners held various 
positions in literacy-based areas. The average number of years 
working in the field was 11 years and 6 months, varying from two 
years’ experience to a 25-year veteran. The volunteer practitioner 
focus group was located across various areas of Australia as depicted 
on the map below: 
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The practitioners involved in the online focus group came with a 
variety of backgrounds and skill sets. As a group, the practitioners’ 
qualifications included, among others: 

• Advance Diploma in Fine Arts, Certificate IV in Training and 
Assessment, Master of Education 

• Bachelor of Arts, Dip Ed Secondary, CELTA 

• Bachelor of Science, Grad Dip Ed„ Adv Dip LLN in Vocational 
Education 

• Grad Dip Adult Education, Grad Dip Aboriginal and Intercultural 
Studies 

• Bachelor of Education 
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• Master of Professional Education and Training 

• Ph D in Education, BEd, CGEd and Dip. Workplace Assessment 
and Training 

• Social work degree, communication studies and post-graduate 
social work 

• Diploma of Community Development 

Participants’ main interests in Indigenous communities varied. Some 
(like Amy, below) expressed a main interest in helping community 
members prepare for the future while keeping culture strong today. 
Others (like Ruby, below) expressed a main interest in improving 
vocational education and employment outcomes: 

I love working with the community. I want to assist in self- 
dependence and empowerment for the next generation—whilst 
working with community members now to keep the Aboriginal 
culture healthy and strong for the next generation to inherit and 
have the skills to keep their country healthy. 
(Amy_OPFG_24/o9, pseudonyms used throughout) 

My main interests are about developing and implementing 
better approaches in vocational education and linking them to 
workforce outcomes. My current interest is about enterprise 
development and approaches that engage Indigenous peoples in 
being trainers, leading Indigenous content and informing future 
developments of vocational training. (Ruby_OPFG_24/o9) 

These differences in main interests are perhaps not surprising, 
given the practitioners’ varied backgrounds and skill-sets, and the 
geographical, economic and cultural diversity of the communities in 
which they work. 

2. Literacy needs in Indigenous communities as perceived by the 
practitioners 

The practitioners’ perceived literacy needs in Indigenous 
communities centred on four main needs: 
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(i) for a better understanding of the complexities of the 
Indigenous learner from both a language and a personal 
perspective 

(ii) for improvement of all literacy skills 

(iii) to help to better support the children in the community 

(iv) for literacy to provide a voice for the community. 

Each of these is discussed in more detail below: 

Need for a better understanding of the complexities of the Indigenous learner 
from both a language and a personal perspective 

Many of the practitioners agreed that, before literacy needs can 
even start to be addressed in Indigenous communities, one must 
understand the complex nature of the language and underlying layers 
of personal experiences and barriers that are faced by Indigenous 
learners in communities. In most cases, literacy practitioners are 
teaching literacy in a Western literacy framework, from a Eurocentric 
perspective, using the English language. For many Indigenous people 
in Australia, there are many different dialects of their first language 
to master (including traditional languages, creoles, mixed languages, 
and/or non-standard English) before standard English is even 
introduced: 

For some of the communities, we need to recognize that English 
is their fifth language and to realize the sophistication of their 
knowledge for knowing and for being so bilingual speaks to 
many different Aboriginal languages, so I think that that’s 
something that a lot of practitioners face. 

(OPFG_Kelvin_24/o9) 

This is not to say, however, that Indigenous learners are not able to 
function in their own language. The practitioners agree that it is not a 
matter of learners not having the capabilities to embrace the expected 
literacy tasks and all they entail. For example, one respondent 
pointed out that it is still all too easy for Indigenous people whose 
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first language is not standard English to be misjudged and under¬ 
estimated for their ideas and views: 

There’s no doubt that people can communicate and 
communicate successfully and they can negotiate and they can 
do ah of those high-level thinking things in their own language 
and then, when it gets transferred to English, it makes people 
look like, you know... they don’t know what they’re doing or that 
they’re not intelligent, which I think is quite deceiving. 
(OPFG_Amy_24/09) 

A concern of the practitioners is that there is not a strong link 
between the Indigenous literacies, with second language issues 
and standard Australian English coupled with Western literacy 
expectations. Another component of this category was an 
understanding of personal experiences and barriers that Indigenous 
learners have faced that have impeded and will continue to impact 
their literacy skills. Many of these learners have started out with 
negative early schooling experiences which have led them to leave 
school without graduating or completing their education. For some 
Indigenous learners, there seems to be a lack of motivation and a 
lack of confidence when resuming their education. One practitioner 
explained: 

It’s a lot to do with inter-cultural confidence for understanding 
how to relate to the mainstream white system. 
(OPFG_Jette_24/o9) 

Many practitioners also agree that Indigenous learners do not see 
enough reason for continuing with their education through literacy 
upgrading or employment up-skilling. Acknowledging the linguistic 
complexities and incorporating a level of empathy and understanding 
of a learner’s personal history is not to be overlooked when working 
with Indigenous learners. The practitioners agreed that these factors 
combined should be carefully considered by a practitioner when 
proceeding with a literacy program in an Indigenous community. 
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Need for improvement of all literacy skills 

The next category of results that emerged from the data was an 
overall need to improve literacy skills in Indigenous communities. 

The literacy skills of these learners are often very low and insufficient 
to be successful at current learning tasks such as completing Year 
11 or a Year 12 certificate. These skills are required for success on 
everyday tasks such as learning how to fill out forms and negotiating 
with service providers or corporations from outside the community. 
There is also a need for digital literacies, that is, learning how to use 
computers and becoming proficient with the language of technology 
and the tasks associated with such technology. 

For many of the learners that these practitioners work alongside, it 
is a combination of the linguistic complexities, personal schooling 
experiences and a lack of early literacy strategies that has resulted in 
these low literacy skills. These practitioners would like their learners 
to have the ability to access any learning program, any employment 
opportunity and fulfil any personal learning goals with confidence and 
strong literacy skills. 

Need to help to better support the children in the community 
The third category that emerged focused on the children of the 
learners in Indigenous communities. The practitioners have identified 
a direct connection between the adult’s learning experiences and 
strengthening interactions with children in communities. For many 
of the adults who attend literacy classes and up-skilling programs, 
a large part of their participation directly relates to their desire 
to increase their parenting skills and help their children with 
schoolwork. 

This emerging theme is linked to the data presented earlier that 
relate to adult learners’ own past experiences and poor early literacy 
strategies. Perhaps strengthening the skills of adult learners in 
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Indigenous communities will have a flow-on effect, preventing 
the same deficit in skills for the children of these learners. As one 
practitioner stated: ‘Many programs work in a positive way from 
adults to kids’ (OPFG_Ruby_24/o9). 

Need for literacy to provide a voice for the community 
In the final category, the literacy practitioners considered that a 
literacy need for Indigenous communities today was a need for 
literacy skills to be able to provide a voice for the community. The 
communities in question face a need for English language and 
Westernised terminology so that the community and its members are 
able to negotiate for their community and represent the community’s 
stance on issues that they feel important to the well-being of their 
people and society: 

It’s about inter-cultural confidence for understanding how 
to relate to the mainstream white system for which you need 
language skills basically and an understanding of how that 
system functions, and that’s what literacy is actually in that 
context. (OPFG_Jette_24/o9) 

3. Ways in which practitioners have worked with community members to 
meet their needs 

While the previous question focused on the literacy needs in 
Indigenous communities and resulted in four categories of needs 
as seen by the literacy practitioners, the next question asked the 
practitioners to share some of the ways that they have been able to 
help learners meet these identified needs. The practitioners identified 
three categories of approaches that they have taken: 

• Using culturally relevant approaches and materials 

• Community/learner ownership and community development focus 

• Facilitating a mentorship program. 
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Using culturally relevant approaches and materials 
The practitioners suggested that the best approach to take when 
working with Indigenous learners is to use culturally relevant 
approaches and culturally relevant materials when facilitating literacy 
programs for Indigenous communities. Some of these approaches 
include: oral language, talking, read-alouds and storytelling, music 
and song, learning through nature, using visual language and seeking 
Elders’ advice. 

One practitioner in particular noted that an important aspect of 
literacy learning in the communities is involving the respected Elders. 
The programs that are negotiated include the Elders who offer advice 
about how the programs should evolve and how those involved in the 
program; practitioner and learner, should work together. No matter 
what approach a practitioner decides to take, it was agreed that it is 
very important to use culturally relevant material with Indigenous 
learners. One practitioner described the process best in saying: 

... the other thing is keeping the material really relevant to the 
culture so that you may be using English but about subject and 
content that is to do with caring for country things that are of 
great interest to those Aboriginal people. (OPFG_Kelvin_24/o9) 

Community/learner ownership and community development focus 
The second category that arose was community/learner ownership 
and community development. One practitioner, who runs several 
different programs in many regions of Australia, described one 
starting point, an assessment tool for learners and communities: 

We have developed a literacy assessment tool that gets people 
thinking about what they need and want and negotiate the 
program. This gets more buy-in and connection than just the 
idea that you will lose your dole (if you don’t participate in the 
literacy lessons). (OPFG_Ruby_24/o9) 
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Focusing on the topics that are relevant to the needs and interests 
of the learners and the community is important for the success of 
the learner. It is important to help a learner or a community figure 
out what they are trying to achieve with their literacy learning, and 
then help people go in the direction that they have identified. By 
embedding the literacy and numeracy skills into content that is of 
interest and relevance to the learner and or community, the results 
are more encouraging then when forcing material that has no 
relevance to the learners. 

Literacy learning can also focus on community development and 
representation of community views. The practitioners offered several 
pertinent examples of how literacy learning can be designed to 
support community enterprise: 

We have identified programs in the communities for literacy 
that are a local priority. For example, in a community there was 
a catering program, in another a shop, in another an elders’ 
care program, and we get people to actually work in these 
programs and then all literacy support is about these activities 
and therefore is place and context specific/situated. (OPFG_ 
Rowena_24/09) 

The practitioners interviewed agreed that using curricula or programs 
that are learner focused, where there is a sense of ownership in a 
context in which the community benefits and develops as a result, is 
far superior to other learning approaches. 

Facilitating a mentorship program 

The third approach suggested was facilitating a mentorship program, 
not just for learners but for practitioners as well. For practitioners, 
it is important to be mentored when first arriving to work with 
Indigenous learners and equally important is a mentoring program 
for learners. A mentoring program enables a monitoring of learners 
as they go through their learning process: 
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Community members are in that program and they’re getting 
mentored while they’re in that so they’re learning (course 
material) but they’re also learning...to address kind of life issues 
really while they’re doing that. So it is sort of employment, 
service delivery learning and what we call case work, you know, 
but in an integrated way. This provides platforms for people 
rather than feeling like they’re a receiver of literacy teaching, 
they’re actually part of a core service delivery and alongside 
that by the way they’re getting literacy teaching, they’re getting 
support with family relationship issues, they’re getting whatever 
but they don’t have to be seen as a client of a service. (OPFG_ 
Jette_24/o9) 

4. Practitioners' previous use of computer technology with learners (what 
technology, how successful was it, and would they use it again?): 

This question involved computer technology experiences with 
the communities and learners in those communities. Ten of the 
11 practitioners reported using technology with learners in some 
form. Some practitioners brought their own computer to share with 
learners, explaining: 

In my present job most of the communities I work with, the 
training rooms didn’t have ability to put in any computers even 
if I had computers but I used to take my own computer. (OPFG_ 
Robert_24/09) 

Some other hardware accessories that were mentioned were data 
projectors and digital cameras. In the case of software applications, 
however, the practitioners have employed several different types 
of software for various purposes. For example, blogging, Facebook, 
email, Skype and Elluminate were used for social networking, 
Powerpoint and Publisher for presentations, Online pinball machine 
for playing games, and Photo Story and Movie Maker for digital 
storytelling. 
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The practitioners also reported that these computer applications 
incorporated literacy skill-building opportunities such as: 

• language skills 

• word processing 

• driver’s licence preparation 

• reading 

• researching 

• writing 

• oral presentation 

• communication skills 

• mentoring opportunities 

• tax tiling skills 

• digital photography 

• job searching 

• banking 

• opportunity for higher education courses 

Some of the skills listed are very practically based, and when the 
technology was seen by the learner and community as ‘useful’, the 
learners readily became proficient in the use of that application. 

One practitioner described the women in one particular community 
learning online banking skills: 

... I didn’t teach them this, but it was so successful because they 
could pay their bills and all sorts of stuff and not have any cash 
in their hands. They are amongst the best internet bankers 
that I’ve seen anywhere. So I was really impressed with, when 
the technology is useful, how quickly it was grabbed on in the 
communities. (OPFG_Robert_24/09) 

While there were clear indications that the learners enjoyed using 
the technology, the practitioners also shared some frustrations when 
using technology with learners in Indigenous communities. The 
recurring themes in the discussion included the lack of computers 
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and the absence of internet services in many of the communities 
where the practitioners work. Despite some of the barriers to using 
computer technology in Indigenous communities, there is much 
evidence to suggest that computers are being incorporated in many 
aspects of literacy learning in these communities. 

5. How practitioners felt computertechnologies could change the way they 
support Indigenous learners 

Computer technologies have afforded flexible communication and 
learning applications. While many mainstream and urban city centres 
have enjoyed these privileges for many years, some more remote 
and isolated communities in Australia have yet to experience easy 
access to computers, the internet and other computer applications. 
The practitioners were asked how they felt that computer technology 
could change the way they support their Indigenous learners. 

The most prominent answers revealed how practitioners felt that, 
through computer technologies, they could better meet the needs of 
their learners while implementing learning activities that build on 
both cultural and learner strengths. Computer technologies mean that 
visual literacies, oral memory and spatial relations can be brought 
to the forefront and used to advantage. In working with technology, 
people can also work in culturally appropriate and supportive 
transgenerational groups and focus on sharing their knowledge. 

Computer technology could also help to provide literacy and learning 
services in a learner’s own environment and lessen the isolation that 
many learners feel: 

It would be great if they could access that sitting in their own, 
familiar, comfortable space where they feel confident and 
powerful, they can have their kids around their legs or whatever 
needs to happen but they can still be part of that. I would 
really, really love that to happen. I think that would be hugely 
beneficial. (OPFG_Kandy_24/09) 
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A second focus the practitioners identified was that computer 
technology can provide more accessibility to higher education 
opportunities and job/work readiness training programs for learners. 
The easy access that computers can provide to courses, lectures and 
workshops opens so many doors for isolated Indigenous learners. 
This does not take away from the face-to-face support and the 
physical community learning space; in fact, the technology can 
strengthen these programs by drawing in more learners but with less 
demand on the practitioner. Computer technology can also provide a 
platform for learners to receive individual support, perhaps one-to- 
one tutoring to assist with the literacy and numeracy aspects of their 
vocational training. A strength in this area is the availability of job/ 
work readiness training programs. Using computers as a means to 
train for positions where there are jobs but under-skilled potential 
employees is another strong argument for better services and more 
access to computers for these communities. 

The third benefit was the improved social networking and 
communication opportunities that will arise from using computer 
technology. A practitioner gave an example where family members 
who had moved away from close knit communities now would have a 
way of keeping in better touch with friends and family members and 
‘stay connected’ to their home community. 

A final topic of interest for the focus group around how computer 
technology could change the way we support learners was a 
discussion of the opportunities for professional development of 
practitioners who work in similar fields but are separated by distance. 
Professional development opportunities for remote practitioners are 
often few and far between, however, with computer technologies, the 
practitioners could have access to workshops, conferences and online 
sharing circles. 

These four ways in which practitioners can potentially better support 
learners through technology are both promising and exciting. 
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Practitioners realise, however, the realities of working with computer 
technology and highlighted some concerns. A major consideration 
when attempting to use computers in Indigenous communities is 
access and, for the majority of these communities, there are logistic 
challenges in finding a workspace, purchasing equipment, connecting 
to the internet, and that is just the beginning. The cost factor is always 
an issue, especially when it comes to literacy projects, so access 
becomes a barrier to the computer technology. Second is the need 
for technical support once the problem of gaining access has been 
solved. The third potential barrier to using computers to effectively 
support learners that was identified by the practitioners was effective 
training opportunities. Training opportunities would be needed for 
the practitioners who would be using the technology with learners. 
Competent and confident online instructors lead to students with 
similar attributes. The topic of effective training also includes the 
training that would be provided to the learners: 

The next thing we have to do is to make it effective training, 
so we have to find a way of making the training work in the 
communities. If we are giving training to six or seven different 
communities using online training at the same time, which is 
what one assumes that we’ll be doing, we also have to make sure 
that what we’re saying has relevance to each community. And I 
reckon that would take a whole lot of relevant research in that 
area. (OPFG_Robert_24/o9) 

Although the practitioners identified these three potential barriers, 
they also shared hope for future applications as well. Despite 
the obvious concerns of implementation, costs, maintenance 
and training, the positive implications for effectively supporting 
technology use by Indigenous learners was summarised beautifully by 
one respondent: 

I feel as though the experience that you can have through 
computers is that there is incredible mediacy (active and 
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creative products of media)... and that it’s a little bit like 
drawing, that you have that sort of impact... and even though it 
never ... it won’t replace being in front of a person and hearing 
the vibrations and the sound of their voice and looking into 
someone’s eyes, it enables to cut through a lot of layers that, you 
know... through books or through distance can isolate people. So 
using computers and technology can spark creativity and a sense 
of hope that starts a little kindling of fire within people that 
they want to go and meet those people, that they want to go to 
those places and actually move towards exposing themselves to 
something new. So I think, you know, this is what the technology 
can do. (OPFG_Kelvin_24/o9) 

Conclusion 

There is a wealth of knowledge, expertise and opinions to be gained 
from providing a forum for literacy practitioners to come together 
and share their experiences. Fahy and Twiss (2010) accessed these 
valuable insights through a study which looked at how Canadian 
literacy practitioners view the use of online technology for their own 
professional development. The findings of their study suggest that 
many of these practitioners recognise the potential of using online 
technologies, particularly because it saved time and money and 
increased access to opportunities for training and interaction. 

While reflecting on the training issues for literacy practitioners is 
important, too often the adult literacy practitioner, the front-line 
worker, has been overlooked in research and policy designed to 
improve the generally low literacy levels among many Indigenous 
people in Australia. This study has shown that literacy practitioners 
develop, through their work experiences, very specific and strongly 
held views on the literacy needs of the Indigenous community in 
which they are employed. These views of practitioners are very likely 
shaped by their own backgrounds and the specific geographical, 
economic and cultural situation in the communities with which 
they are familiar. Practitioners’ views are not necessarily ‘correct’ 
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in any sense, and may differ somewhat from community members’ 
views (Eady, in prep.), but they tend to be held passionately, as 
seen here and in the study by Batell et al. (2004). It is practitioners’ 
views about what the needs are that lead them to try out specific 
educational strategies. A number of such teaching approaches were 
described by practitioners in this study, including using culturally 
relevant approaches, working towards community development 
and developing mentoring arrangements. Computer technology 
had been used with Indigenous learners by all but one of the 
practitioners, often to support real-life literacy skills. Despite typical 
current inadequacies in hardware, software and technical support 
in communities, practitioners were generally optimistic and open- 
minded about the potential for computer technology, including 
synchronous technology, to improve literacy skills, access to training 
and social cohesion. It is worth remembering that this last finding 
may or may not be generally true of literacy practitioners working in 
Indigenous communities, since the focus group participants in this 
study were volunteers willing and interested to take part in an online 
focus group. 

In this study, and in a recent Canadian project (Getting Online 
Project 2008), many literacy practitioners have identified a place 
for online learning in their future work in the literacy field. Literacy 
practitioners have a voice that needs to be heard in the negotiations 
and decision-making around curricula and approaches to literacy 
learning and technology in their own field. The shared knowledge 
of these practitioners has the influence to allow us to move towards 
lessening the literacy gap in positive, constructive and meaningful 
ways. 
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